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RADICALISM TESTED 
BY DARTMOUTH PROF 


Political Heretics Found More Intelli- 
gent Than Their Orthodox 
Classmates 


At Washington, D. C., on December 30, 
Professor H. T. Moore, psychologist and 
radicalogist of Dartmouth College, before 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, in convention assembled, 
announced the results of a series of rad- 
icalism tests conducted at Yale, Columbia 
and Dartmouth. 

Professor Moore finds the undergradu- 
ates of Columbia the most radical, those 
of Yale the most conservative, and those 
of Dartmouth occupying a middle ground 
between the two. 

The definition of a radical, according to 
Professor Moore, is one who answers “yes” 
to the questions, “Do you believe in alleviat- 
ing poverty by social legislation?” and, 
“are you sympathetic with the political ex- 
periment now going on in Russia?”, and 
in the negative to the question “are you 
prejudiced against an individual because of 
promisenity in sex life?” 

Various other tests used showed that rad- 
ical student “used their brains more quick- 
ly than conservative students of the same 
intelligence and from the same type of 
family.” Professor Moore also found that 
the radicals were able to shake off old 
habits more quickly. 

Terse, epigrammatical, was the comment 
of President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
“most radical” Columbia; “Unimportant if 
true.” 


Politics and Intelligence 


After the recent election Professor Moore 
made a study of the correlation between 
the intelligence and political independence 
of Harvard and Dartmouth undergradu- 
ates. Scholarship ranks of Harvard soph- 
omores, juniors and seniors, and the psy- 
chological test scores of Dartmouth fresh- 
men were compared with the political pref- 
erences of the same students, expressed in 
the presidential straw votes. La Follette 
supporters were taken by Professor Moore 
as representing “more nearly the non-con- 
formist type-of political opinion than any 
that manifested itself in recent years.” 

Lest any one should suspect him of hav- 
ing a bias in favor of La Follette, Professor 
Moore states that his own choice happened 
to be John W. Davis. 

“Of the 208 La Follette men,” reports 
Professor Moore, “whose names appear in 
the official rank list of Harvard Univer- 
sity for 1923-24 the proportion that ap- 
pears in the first or highest group is 4.3%. 
The expectation based on figures for the 
entire College is 2.0%. In the second, or 
next highest group, the La Follette per- 
centage is 11.1%, as compared with 6.3% 
for the group as a whole. In the third 
group the figure for the La Follette men 
is 20.8% as compared with 14.1% for the 
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Duke University 


On December 8, James B. Duke, tobacco 
and power “king,” offered Trinity College, 
Durham, S. C., $6,000,000 and thirty-two 
percent of a $40,000,000 trust fund in case 
it consented to becoming the nucleus for 
an institution to be known as Duke Uni- 
versity. (The New Student, Oct. 18). 

On December 29th, the Trustees of Trin- 
ity College met at Durham and voted unan- 
imously to become the trustees of Duke 
University. 

The new name is in memory of Mr. 
Duke’s father, Washington Duke, who was 
a benefactor of the college and whose sons 
have continued contributing to its up- 
building. 

In a statement the trustees make it 
known that the Duke plans are “perfectly 
in line” with their plans for the expansion 
of the college, that Trinity College will re- 
tain its name and continue as a College 
of Arts and Sciences within the University 
Also that, “There are four Trinity Colleges 
and already one Trinity University in the 
United States. A great educational foun- 
dation such as Mr. Duke is setting up de- 
serves to have a distinctive name of its 
own rather than to be one of five with the 
same name, however noble that name 
may be.” 


INTERNATIONAL MEET 
REPORTED A SUCCESS 


Hawaii, Mexico and Canada Send 
Delegates to Huge West Coast 
Conference 


Five hundred students, eager to wrestle 
with a multitude of problems, met at Asi- 
lomar, on Monterey Bay, California, in the 
afternoon of Saturday December 27. 
Highty of these were foreign students, the 
rest were from the western states. Six of 
the eighty had travelled all the way from 
Hawaii, two from the National University 
of Mexico, and one from British Columbia. 
The Conference was called by the Y. M. 
GetAs 

The Conference took up many questions: 
(1) The West Coast Interracial Problem, 
(2) Christianity and Vital American Social 
Problems (3) Present Needs for Men in Full 
Time Christian Service (4) Education and 
Training for Christian Service (5) Campus 
Conditions Affecting Full Time Christian 
Life Service. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
conference were Bishop McConnell of 
Pittsburgh, Sherwood Eddy, Francis Miller, 


editor of The Intercollegian, President Nor- 


man F. Coleman of Reed College, Oregon, 
and T. Kagawa, a Japanese pastor from 
Kobe, Japan. 

The conference was very unique and orig- 
inal in that special investigating commis- 
sions had been studying the problems 
which were discussed, long before the con- 
ference met. They had an abundance of 
facts which they laid before the delegates. 

On Saturday morning, January 3, the 
delegates dispersed. As the New Student 


POLITICIANS AROUSE 
A KANSAN CYCLONE 


Chancellor’s Dismissal Raises 
Of Academic Freedom In 
Universities 


Issue 


Kansas is in turmoil again. Kansas, 
crusader for anti-slavery, prohibition, in- 
dustrial courts, and against the Klan, has 
found a new cause; it is Academic Free- 
dom. 


The Story—On December 27 Chancellor 
E. H. Lindley of the University of Kansas 
was removed from office by the State 
Board of Education, which consists of three 
men, appointees of Governor Davis, and 
over which the Governor presides as ex- 
officio chairman. Governor Davis had pre- 
pared in advance a statement of charges. 
They were insubordination, incompetency, 
procrastination, political activity and aloof- 
ness from the student body and patrons 
of the University. The Chancellor then 
obtained a temporary injunction restraining 
the board from interfering with him in the 
discharge of his duties. The injunction was 
set aside by the court. 

Storms of protest greeted the Chaneel- 
lor’s dismissal. It is protested that all the 
charges arise out of “political activity” 
against Davis in the recent election, that 
the Board of Education is a political or- 
ganization under the thumb of the Gov- 
ernor. On December 28, 400 students, who 
had remained at the University during the 
holidays, signed a petition supporting the 
Chancellor, and launched a State-wide cam- 
paign to urge his re-instatement by Gov- 
ernor-elect Paulen, who will take office 
January 12. William Allen White, editor, 
author, modern knight errant, ceased his 
broadsides against the white robed “cow 
pasture statesmen” long enough to take up 
the cause of black robed scholars. ‘The 
discharge of Cha cellor Lindley is pure 
politics” he declared “ . . it will arouse 
Kansas and probably the West to change 
the laws governing our State colleges and 
universities, putting these institutions in 
the hands of alumni boards who will bring 
not political but academic.training into the 
state schools of higher learning . . For 
years the friends of Kansas have been ap- 
palled by the laws which have put higher 
educational institutions in the hands of 
small, full-time paid boards, manned often 
by cheap men who will serve for the low 
salaries paid. These boards have 
political traditions. So they have been put- 
ting the State colleges and universities of 
the West deeply into politics.” 


goes to press the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference are not yet available. That the 
Conference was a success is attested by 
Sherwood Eddy who declares that it was 
the best he attended in 30 years for “frank 
discussion of vital problems and evidence 
of independent thinking and forward 
looking.” 
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“No Man’s Thinking ig Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


spent considerable time _ there, 
writes: 

“In your issue of December 20, (Section 
2), under title of ‘The Tragic End of a 
Quest’ you mention the method of appoint- 
ment of Mr. Coleman as President of Reed. 
You there stated that ‘the faculty was 
amazed, for not once had it been consulted.’ 
You made the same mistake as the stu- 
dents, of not investigating further. A 
committee representing the Faculty was 
consulted by the Regents. If I remember 
correctly, this committee advocated the 
choice of Alexander Meiklejohn* by a two 
thirds majority. The faculty was not 
‘amazed.’ . . I look on with many fore- 
bodings, but the Regents were not quite 
so high-handed as you thought they were, 
though nearly so . . Doubtless, Reed is 
about to enter an era as a ‘good Christian 
College.’ ” 


New Facts 


Investigation proves our correspondent 
correct in his report of facts. Developments 
at Reed since the appearance of the edi- 
torial by Miss Berry were: 

a) A petition by 85 students for the recall of 
Miss Berry, editor of the Reed Quest, was withdrawn. 

b) One hundred and seventy-five of the three 
hundred students met to discuss the editorial (quoted 
in The New Student). 

Two thirds of those present voted that they agreed 
with its sentiments. 

All of them voted confidence in President Coleman. 

Two thirds of them voted confidence in Miss 
‘Berry. 

c) Two members of the student council in the 
course of a report of the facts, stated that Mr. 
Coleman, before replying to the request of the 
Regents, asked to speak with the faculty, and met 
with eight representatives constituting the faculty 
council. 


EED COLLEGE is on our con- 
R science. A correspondent, who has 


New Opinions 


In the light of the new facts,** opinions 
must undergo some change. Like the stu- 
dent body of Reed, The New Student still 
finds itself in essential -agreement with 
Miss Berry, and with its correspondent. 

Summary: A great man dies—one who 
because of his greatness has been able to 
trust students much, to elicit their confi- 
dence. On his death, his work is taken up 
by ordinary men, who, lacking his dimen- 
sions, lack also his faith, are obliged to 
deal in the ordinary concepts of imposed 


*It is doubtful whether he would have accepted. 

**The original decision to quote Miss Berry’s edi- 
torial was based on an investigation and a collec- 
‘tion of facts of which those stated were only the 
wnes considered most essential. 
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authority, of pious ‘Christianity.’ The 
change, the bungling, causes a shock: for 
here excellence is brought into sharp con- 
trast with aggressive dullness. That’s 
about all. Reed will not be a ‘bum’ col- 
lege. But it will no longer be interesting. 
Those who look for inspired ideals in edu- 
cation will turn to new leaders. 


OT less of a marvel than the recent 
unprecedented accession of the La- 
bor Party to power in England is 
the determined invasion of English 

Universities by the hitherto frail sex. An- 
other tradition, held with characteristic 
British tenacity has been broken. 


It is interesting to speculate upon the 
consequences of this new factor in English 
college life. Will the women take the as- 
cendency in the cultural life of the English 
Colleges, as their sisters already have done 
in America? Here, in the United States, 
given an equal opportunity, the female is 
plainly the dominant sex; she monopolizes 
the literature courses, her contributions fill 
the college literary magazines and other 
mediums for the propagation of the “use- 
less arts.” The growing popularity of wom- 
en’s debate teams in the United States 
gives rise to the uncomfortable reflection 
that, if the English women are like their 
American sisters, some day the lip stick 
and powder puff may wave where the pipe 
once was supreme, in the Oxford Union. 

And then there are the broader aspects 
of the thing, the possible change in the 
national cultural life of England. In the 
United States we have left to the Womens 
Clubs, to the Saturday Afternoon Society, 
the cultivation of the fine arts. In Eng- 
land, as yet, men may with propriety seri- 
ously concern themselves with these mat- 


ters. Is that tradition also to pass? 
N. S. 
Lf HERE must be, in American col- 


leges, a perennial discussion of 

the subject of cheating, for it is 

a notorious fact that cheating is 
done on a grand scale. And discussion of 
the subject ever brings from those with 
some slight knowledge of the system of 
education followed in Europe the weighty 
remark that over there there is less cheat- 
ing because of the system. 

“We rise here to say that the system of 
education has nothing whatever to do with 
the subject of cheating. The sole, only, 
and entire reason that students cheat is 
that they are not intellectually above that 
class which substitutes trickery for intel- 
ligence; the class to which those profes- 
sors belong who deliberately set traps to 
catch students cheating. When students 
rise above the level that countenances fur- 
tiveness and discounts the purysuit of learn- 
ing for itself, there will be no more cheat- 
ing evil. 

“The prospects that students will rise 
above that level are dim, however. In the 
old days, college students were drawn from 
portions of the population which took their 
learning seriously, and among whom it was 
a disgrace to be as illiterate as the aver- 
age college student nowadays. 

“That time has passed, and now one ma- 
triculates at a university not because one 
cares about learning, but because one must 
get on. A college degree is the “Open, 
Sesame” to a fatter pay envelope—the met- 
aphor suffices—and, feeling that way, the 
shortest, easiest, and most direct route to 
the degrees is the one to take. If one can 
earn the degree without application, excel- 

(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 
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WIND-MILL 


At Roosevelt Bowl 


Such an important event as the inaugu- 
ration of a new intercollegiate sport should 
not pass unnoticed; and since the other de- 
partments have neglected to do so, the 
Windmill will devote space, this week, to 
a story of the first intercollegiate cross 
word puzzle contest in history, held Sun- 
day afternoon, January 5, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. Tne main event of 
the afternoon was the Yale-Harvard clash. 
In preliminary bouts Weilesley had wrested 
the women’s intercollegiate cross word 
championship from Vassar, Bryn Mawr and 
Smith, the breadth of a four letter word 
meaning something that the men who sit 
in the front row at musical comedies often 
have not on their heads. We will permit 
Frank Sullivan to continue the story: 


“It was momentous occasion. You could 
tell that because Raymond Hitchcock, the 
official starter, and Heywood Broun, Har- 
vard comeback, both had their hair parted 
and slicked down. 

“The big event of course, was the Yale- 
Harvard clash. Nobody knew why. Har- 
vard was represented by Heywood (Cupid) 
Broun and Robert (Shorty) Sherwood, 
Stephen (Vincent) Benet and Jack (Jack) 
Thomas were the Yale two. 


“Benet and Thomas trotted into the ball- 
room at 4.47. A mighty cheer went up the 
room, turned around, turned around, came 
down again and sat. Two minutes earlier, 
at 4.30 P. M., Broun and Sherwood dashed 
down the room, and the mighty cheer dash- 
ed down after them. 

“In the next quarter Broun tackled a 
German poet in five letters. He guessed 
Heine. The round was Broun’s. 

“Sherwood come to bat with a seven-let- 
ter word meaning honest in intention (sin- 
cere). Broun asked for a cigaret. Sher- 
wood guessed initials of a famous resident 
in two letters (T. R.). Broun fanned on 
a vegetable in three letters (pea). The 
round was Princeton’s. 

“Broun tackled a seven-letter word mean- 
ing a slight convex curve in the shaft of 
a column. He was plainly nervous. His 
footwork was slipping. Ruth Hale started 
over. Hitchcock warned her back. Ruth 
Hale countered with a right to Hitchcock’s 
left eye. The round was Ruth’s. 


“The Yale, Harvard, Princeton and C. C. 
N. Y. puzzles were entirely finished with 
the exception of the seven-word letter 
meaning a slight convex curve in the shaft 
of a column. Sig Spaeth and Jerome 
Swinford of Princeton had three of them, 
to wit, s-i-s. Arthur Guiterman and Mont- 
rose Moses, the C. C. N. Y. two, had e-ta-s. 
Broun and Sherwood had one apiece. 


“The crowd roared. Never before in the 
famed old Roosevelt Bowl had there been 
heard such roaring. Bryn Mawr roared 
soprano and Vassar roared alto, and these 
with the basso profundo of the C. C. N. Y., 
made the scene, one well worth hearing. 

“At last! A shout of triumph from 
Benet and Thomas. The Judges looked. 
There it was, a seven-letter word meaning 
a slight convex curve in the shaft of a 
column. ENTASIS! ‘Correct!’ nodded the 
Judges, and from every corner of the bowl- 
room rang the old Eli hymn of victory. 
‘Far above Cayuga’s water, etc.’”’ 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


Undergraduettes at Oxford 


Life at Oxford is not very pleasant for 
thirty-two American girls who are study- 
ing at the English institution this year, 
according to the New York Eevening Post. 

“The grand old men of the University, 
the class fellows and heads of Colleges who 
lived through the suffragette days when 
enthusiastic women poured acid on college 
lawns and corn syrup into college letter 
boxes, still look upon women students with 
mistrust and suspicion. 

“While there is not among Oxford under- 
graduates that feeling of resentment 
against women students which leads Cam- 
bridge men to smash the gates of Womens’ 
Colleges and to stamp and groan when a 
woman enters a lecture room yet their re- 
gard for the newcomer is far from kindly.” 

The company of the “undergraduette” is 
not at all desired by the men, her life is 
hedged with exacting restrictions and she 
is the “fair butt of much crude humor and 
harsh criticism.” Yet the American girls 
are much more popular than the English, 
“nartly because they dress more stylishly, 
and, partly because the Oxford man shares 
with the rest of Europe the pleasing notion 
that all Americans are millionaires.” 

“Any Oxford don or professor who sees 
fit may exclude women from his lectures. 
Where they are not excluded they attend 
with such zeal that men students complain 
bitterly that they take the best seats. 

“Aloofness and opposition on the part of 
the men of the university have driven the 
women to rely more and more upon them- 
selves and they are slowly developing a 
social, academic and athletic world of their 
own, like that of Smith or Wellesley. Mean- 
while the life offered to an American girl 
student is not an attractive one.” 


Cigarettes, Co-Eds 
and Statistics 


Do college women smoke? If so, how 
much? Christian Hducation sent these 
questions to twenty-five endowed institu- 
tions, “selected at random.” Twenty-three 
responded. 

Three colleges report smoking among 
women students, a serious problem: 

“Smoking among women... . has great- 
ly increased during the last few years. Col- 
lege women, of course, share . . . the char- 
acteristics, fashions and customs of the rest 
of their sex.” 

a oweebhennorease .... . is-only a re- 
flection of the general increase of the habit 
among women throughout the land.” 

“We have a rule forbidding smoking... 
within the jurisdiction of the college laws. 
I know, however, that a considerable num- 
ber of our students do smoke when outside 
this jurisdiction.” 

Two colleges report feminine use of the 
“weed” on the wane, while four merely 
state their belief that the practice is not 
increasing. 

Fourteen colleges report that smoking 
by women students is a minor matter, that 
few cases have been discovered during the 
past few years, that it gives them no pres- 
ent concern. 

While the testimony indicates that many 
do not yet find smoking among women a 
serious problem, they recognize a new so- 
cial attitude “in the air,” a change of 
standards outside the colleges. Says one 
president, “The general attitude . . . has 
changed very much in the last half dozen 
years. It is no longer regarded as either 
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‘immoral’ or ‘common.’” Another, “at the 
present time it is a problem that might 
become acute in any college.” Another, 
«|, . Smoking among women in the state 
institutions is common compared with the 
independent colleges.” Another, “My ob- 
servation in hotels in cities in the Middle 
West is that the practice of smoking among 
women is increasing. 

Much disagreement is noted as to the 
method of coping with the situation. One 
president writes, “ . Very few women 
students habitually smoke in New England 
Colleges. . . . The practice is discouraged 
by all college officers and teachers and in 
halls of residence is absolutely forbidden. 
It is far better, however, to rely not upon 
printed rules, but upon the good taste and 
good sense as applied to social custom.” 
The president of a college in Minnesota 
disagrees, “I do not agree with . . . ‘that 
the problem can be handled without further 
rules.’ If an institution does not wish to 
have its women smoke, I am convinced that 
the simple and direct method of gaining 
this end is to have a definite college rule 
against the custom.” 


DRAMA 


The King’s Chariot 


The Little Clay Cart, having been writ- 
ten by Shudraka, a Hindoo King, somewhere 
between the fifth and tenth centuries A. D., 
is refreshingly free of the shabby unreal- 
ities and devices of Broadway drama. It 
should not however be inferred that The 
Little Clay Cart is a realistic play. It is 
on the contrary thoroughly artificial. Yet 
curiously enough this divorce from reality 
makes no assault on the intelligence. Ac- 
tually the mind is won over to the illusion 
of something deeply satisfying. Out of 
the play’s nebulous artificiality there rises 
a world of human motives and needs—rich 
and warm; a world in which life emerges 
full-bodied and three-dimensional. Perhaps 
such a characterization as full-bodied and 
three-dimensional is unfortunate in that it 
may suggest turbulence and perilous grop- 
ings. Let it therefore be said that the play 
has all the serenity of things that have 
come to their full growth. There is in the 
play a sense of basking—of things at rest. 
There is here too a sense of movement, or 
better still, a flowing, as of dancers whose 
movements are full of ripe-bosomed un- 
dulance. 


There are those who would pass by this 
play as they would pass by a tuft of grass 
or bread because the play is as simple as 
grass and bread. This quality of simple- 
ness pervades the play like an odor and 
hovers over it like sunlight. The twentieth 
century mind has long been weaned of 
simplicity—the milk-rich wisdom of quiet 
and unruffled things. It thas instead 
nursed itself on a wisdom distilled of the 
tumults of industry and the whirlwinds 
of success. Yet the author, Shudraka, a 
wise king, using simple snares and nets 
has gone questing in the marshes and hills 
of man’s mind and has brought back birds, 
the likes of which, for soaring and singing 
and plumage, this age cannot hatch. 

Too much cannot be said for the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, the David among thea- 
tres, the Grand Street shepherd who has 
enough wisdom and song and prophecy in 
him, to please those who are tired of the 
Broadway theatre, the Goliath whose songs 
are played on saxophones and whose pro- 
phecies are uttered by castrated clarinets. 

DSR: 
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After The Manner 
of Ancient Greeks 


From eight states in the east, west, 
north and the south came nine college dra- 
matic associations to Evanston, Nlinois, to 
compete, in the manner of the ancient 
Greeks, for the Cummock Silver Cup and 
$250 in cash. (See New Student December 
13). So far had they come that the aggre- 
gate distance travelled by the competing 
casts was 24,000 miles. 


On January 1, the prize was awarded the 
Dramatic Club of the University of West 
Virginia. This, despite the fact that the 
leading girl, Margaret Engler, went 
through two performances after having 
taken sick. Concerned friends rushed her 
off to bed between performances. The 
prize-winning play was “Riders to the Sea” 
by J. M. Synge. Two casts received hon- 
orable mention, Kansas Players, Kansas 
University and the Dramatic Association, 
North Carolina College for Women. 


The three best plays were chosen by the 
directors of the competing companies. 
These plays were then repeated before the 
following Judges: Edwin Balmer, Mrs. A. 
Starr, Pres. Drama League of America, 
Alexander Dean, Associate Professor of 
Dramatics, Northwestern University, O. L. 
Hall, Dramatic Critic, The Cicago Journal, 
Howard Mumford Jones, University of 
Texas, Donald Robertson, Chicago Civic 
Theatre, Thomas Wood Stevens, Director 
Kenneth Sawyer, Goodman Memorial Thea- 
tre and Mrs. Harrison B. Riley. 


JOURNALISM 


To Whom 
Are We Responsible? 


In a special supplement of the New 
York University Daily News, the last num- 
ber for 1924, there appeared a symposium 
of opinions of prominent university profes- 
sors and deans on the educational theories 
set forth by Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
former President of Amherst College, in an 
essay entitled, “To Whom are We Respon- 
sible?” - In this essay Dr. Meiklejohn 
maintains that educators not are respon- 
sible to the alumni, or the trustees, or the 
students, but only to “other seekers Truth” 
and “Truth itself.’ He writes, ‘in the con- 
flict with the forces within the college our 
teachers find themselves fighting essen- 
tially the same battle as against the foes 
without. In a hundred different ways the 
friends of the college—students, graduates, 
trustees, and even colleagues—seem to mis- 
understand its mission or to minimize or 
falsify its intellectual ideal.” 


The supplement contained the opinions 
of fourteen professors. Some agreed in 
part, some not at all. Only one was in 
entire accord with Dr. Meiklejohn, Dean 
Warren Waverly Phelan of the School of 
Education, University of Oklahoma. 

Among the dissenting opinions was that 
of President John Martin Thomas, of Penn- 
sylvania State College, who declared that 
the services of the trustees are “of great 
value,” giving the presidents and faculties 
a “broadening point of view,” and Presi- 
dent W. O. Thompson of Ohio State, who 
declares that at least in the west “the fac- 
ulties are in control.” Dean Harold L. 
Butler of Syracuse University disagreed 
with Dr. Meiklejohn as to any wide-spread 
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attempts by outside forces to control educa- 
tion but also disagreed with the statement 
of Dr. Thompson, citing the case of the 
University of Kansas, where in two years 
the governor and a political Board of Ad- 
ministration remcved five Deans and a 
number of noted Faculty members. 

Many of the educators expressed the 
opinion that the teacher owes responsibility 
to Truth, to the trustees, the alumni and 
the student body; thus, while not entirely 
agreeing with Dr. Meiklejohn they did not 
wholly condemn him. 


PRIZES 


For Dramatists 


q At Coe College (Iowa), the College 
Players are offering a prize of Ten Dollars 
in gold for the best original one act play, 
Five Dollars for the best one act dramati- 
zation of a novel or short story. The prize 
winning plays will be produced by the Col- 
lege Players. 


The University of Pennsylvania Mask 
and Wig Club has opened a play competi- 
tion for undergraduates. Twenty scenarios 
as well as several musical numbers have 
already been submitted to the play reading 
committee. 


Scientists 


For the best reasons for teaching evolu- 
tion in the schools instead of Genesis as 
an explanation of the origin of the earth 
and of man, The Science League of Amer- 
ica offers prizes of $50, $35, and $15. The 
prizes are donated by The Arbitrator and 
will be awarded by James Rorty, Arthur 
Preston Hawkins and Miriam Allen 
deFord. The contest closes March 1, 1925. 


And Poets 


Three prizes for original undergraduate 
poems in 1925 will be awarded by Southern 
Methodist University (Texas) through the 
generosity of Mr. William Russell Clark, 
editor of The Bucaneer, the new literary 
magazine of Texas. A National Prize of One 
Hundred Dollars open to all undergradu- 
ates in American Universities and Colleges, 
a Texas Prize of Fifty Dollars open to all 
undergraduates in Texas and a Local Prize 
of Twenty-five Dollars, open only to un- 
dergraduates in Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

The National Prize will be awarded by 
a committee consisting of John Farrar, 
editor of The Bookman; Dubose Heyward, 
author of “Skylines and Horizons,” and 


John Crewe Ransom, author of “Chills and 


Fever” and Associate Professor of English 
at Vanderbilt University. The other prizes 
will be awarded by William Russell Clark, 
Edward A. Blount, and Stanley E. Babb, 
literary editor of The Galveston News. 


Each contestant is limited to one poem, 
or group of poems, not exceeding two hun- 
dred lines in length. No subject or poetic 
form is prescribed. All contestants will 
receive a copy of a pamphlet containing the 
ten best poems submitted. Each entry must 
be accompanied by a statement certifying 
that the contestant is a bona fide resident 
undergraduate at some time during the ses- 
sion of 1924-25. All poems submitted must 
reach Dallas not later than March 15, 1925, 
and should be sent to Jay B. Hubbell, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. 
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lent. If one cannot, one must cheat. That 
is, all. 

“The newer day, for which we hope, will 
bring to college those students who wish 
to pursue learning, not behind twelve 
cylinders, but leisurely. They will not 
cheat, despite the imbecilities of whatever 
system they are surrounded by. There will 
be no need.” 


—Ohio State Lantern. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND’S TRIBUTE 
TO E. D. MOREL 


re O politician in Europe inspired me 

with as deep a feeling of esteem 

as he did. He really stood above 

all politics. He was above all its 
compromises. He was independent of all 
parties. He represented humanity without 
distinction of country or of race. Every 
wrong found him ready for the fight; 
every oppressed people saw him hasten to 
their defence. He was the last of knights, 
lost in the forest of blind and violent de- 
mocracies enslaved by plutocrates, those 
kings of politics and of public opinion. It 
is remarkable that almost alone against 
everyone—he could face a world of enemies 
and defeat them twice: in the matter of 
the Congo first, and then after the War. 
It was epic! People can hardly realise its 
magnitude to-day. It will rise above its 
own century as new generations see it from 
afar.” 

“He has conquered—but at what a cost! 
—dead at the age of fifty-one, worn out 
by thirty years of trial, of daily struggle, 
of injustice and insult, culminating in that 
shameful imprisonment which ruined his 
health. His death comes after a last vic- 
tory; but it is a catastrophe to lose him 
at this moment, when reaction in Europe is 
making a last effort, at the risk of a 
world-conflict even more terrible than that 
of 1914.” 

“As a Frenchman, I am proud that this 
great Englishman belonged half to my 
race. The two greatest qualities of the 
two nations were united in him: a pure 
idealism which knows no compromise, and 
fearless execution which never gives away.” 


A MONTHLY DIGEST 


Every month you will find news in THE 
ARBITRATOR that was previously unknown 


to you. Your money back if that promise is 
not fulfilled. 

THE ARBITRATOR presents facts of social 
significance evaded by other publications. 
That makes it radical. And it will correct 
any misstatement discovered. That makes it 
truthful—more radical. 

Send 25 cents for a six months’ trial; or 
60 cents for a year’s subscription. 


114 East 31st St., New York City. 


THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway, New York 


Enclosed is $ ......eeeceeee to pay for subscription 


to THE NEW STUDENT for 
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(Please print) 
Address to send NEW STUDENT 


ee | 
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Permanent address .....ccscscocccccccvcvecsetvcces 


Subscription $1.50 a year; 
$2.00 in Canada and foreign countries, 


January 10, 1925 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Collegians and 
The Labor Movement 


In a studio down in Greenwich Villagz, 
New York, were assembled for Annual 
Conference, on December 29 - 30, sixty stu- 
dents from twenty-three colleges and uni- 
versities of the East, under the auspices 
of the League for Industrial Democracy. 
The purpose of the conference was to de- 
termine, by speeches and discussion, how 
the collegian best may serve the Labor 
cause. Paul Blanshard, Field Secretary 
of the League, reported that the had spoken 
to 50,000 college students from Maine to 
California during the year 1924. 

“The college student,” he declared, “are 
not fond of labeling themselves radicals, 
Socialists or trade unionists, but there is 
a tremendous growth in understanding and 
sympathy with Labor in the colleges. Our 
discussion groups in the colleges are de- 
signed to break down the inertia and in- 
difference of college students in the hope 
that they will not be subject to the type 
of reactionary hysteria which swept the 
country in the past campaign.” 

Other speakers were, Norman Thomas, 
Director of the League, Harry W. Laidler, 
John Brophy, President of District No. 
2, United Mine Workers Union, A. J. 
Muste of Brookwood Labor College, and 
Roger Baldwin, Director of the Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

Resolutions were adopted calling upon 
American trade union officials to cooper- 
ate with the League in the placing of Col- 
lege students in industry. 
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entire College, and in the fourth group 
28.5% as compared with 22.7% for the Col- 
lege. In the fifth, or next to the lowest 
group, the La Follette percentage is 28.9% 
as against 38.1% for the College and the 
‘sixth or lowest passing group 6.7% as com- 
pared with 15.8% for the College. . . . In 
order to test the possible objection that the 
La Follette supporters might not fairly be 
taken as the representative independent 
group a further study was made of the 
ranks of 54 members of the Harvard Lib- 
eral Club, an organization with a member- 
ship fairly evenly distributed among Cool- 
idge, Davis and La Follette supporters. 
The showing of this group was even bet- 
ter than that of the larger La Follette 
group. The figures for the 54 Liberal Club 
Members were 1.9% in the first group, 
16.7% in the second, 29.6% in the third, 
27.7% in the fourth, 16.7% in the fifth and 
7.4% in the sixth . 

“The Psychological examination given to 
Freshmen at Dartmouth this year was 
scored in such a way that the average 
grade of the class was exactly 50. The 
average grade of the 519 Coolidge sup- 
porters was 49.6%; that of the 113 Davis 
supporters was 48.4 and that of the 23 La 
Follette supporters was 67.5 . 

“Sixteen men who are voting for La Fol- 
lette in opposition to their fathers had an 
average of 67.0; 35 men who dissented with 
their fathers to vote for Davis had an 
average of 53.0; and 30 men who dissented 
to vote for Coolidge had an average of 
50.04. It is thus apparent that dissent 
from the political opinion of one’s father 
is on the whole a favorable sign, regard- 
less of what his particular opinion happens 
toxbem aeaye? 


